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HERR CARL KOLLMANN 
ELDERHORST. 





DurinG the last three years the subject of 
our portrait for this month has been engaged 
in popularising the best class of chamber- 
music in the provinces. Assisted from time to 
time by such eminent soloists as Joachim, 
Lady Hallé, and Miss Fannie Davies, his 
concert party has everywhere been enthusiastic- 
ally received. His own string quartet is in 
itself a powerful combination, consisting as it 
does of Herr Elderhorst, Mr. Kornfeld, Mr. 
Alfred Hobday, and Mr. Whitehouse. Early 
in last month Herr Elderhorst definitely 
arranged for a series of 24 Chamber Concerts 
to be given in three series of 8 on Wednesday 
afternoons at Steinway Hall, London. The 
first of these took place on October 19, and a 
reference to it will be found in another column. 
It is designed to produce many works by living 
composers for the first time in Englard, and 
while the body of the programmes will (very 
properly) be devoted to classical masterpieces, 
the audience will be afforded an opportunity of 
making acquaintance with recent works by 
British and other modern composers. Herr 
Elderhorst is an artist of great power. His 
tone is rare in quality, and as a soloist he is 
the composer’s ideal. For while endowed 
with every technical facility, he does not pose 
as a virtuoso; his aim is rather to interpret 
his music with fidelity, the artist’s self-display 
being subordinated to his refined and con- 
scientious reproduction of the composer’s 
intention. Nobility and energy of character, 
combined with delicate taste and finish, are 
conspicuous characteristics of his performances, 
but his first thought is to give proper expres- 
sion to his music. 

Herr Elderhorst was born in Hameln, in 
Hanover, and he studied at the Hoch Schule in 
Berlin under Joachim, He became a member 
of the Royal Orchestra of Hanover, and later 
was leader of the Royal Orchestra of Miinster. 
His musical education was completed under 
Charles Dancla in Paris. In London he was 
leader of the Wagner opera performances at 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, and as soloist 





he first appeared here at the Scottish Concerts 
given by Mr. Augustus Manns. 

Herr Elderhorst is not only a consummate 
artist and a scholar of much erudition, but 
also a charming gentleman whom it is a 
pleasure to meet. 








CURRENT NOTES. 





THE opening Crystal Palace (Saturday) 
Concert of the current season was attended on 
October 8 by an unusually large audience. It 
would be difficult to say what was the par- 
ticular attraction. There was only one novelty, 
and that only a partial novelty. This was 
Mr. Edward German's “ Fantasia on March 
Themes,” originally produced on June 17, 1897, 
at a Philharmonic Concert in commemoration 
of the long reign of Her Majesty. It has since 
‘been considerably expanded and developed by 
its composer, and was now heard in its new 
shape for the first time. The management, 
with characteristic disregard for the con- 
venience of critics, placed this piece last in a 
lengthy programme, i.¢., at a point when half 
the ordinary visitors and most of those who 
had come down from London expressly to 
hear it had been perforce obliged to leave the 
Palace, in order to catch their trains. We 
will, therefore, deal with it first. The com- 
poser conducted, and met with a distinguished 
reception on his appearance, and enthusiastic 
applause on the termination of his ‘‘ Fantasia.” 
The applause would have been louder had 
there been more people present to contribute 
to it. But in any case it was more than 
ordinarily merited, for no more refreshing and 
delightful piece of the kind has been forthcoming 
since Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s “ Britannia” 
overture. As now arranged the “ Fantasia on 
March Themes” is laid out in three sections, 
the first being led up to by a marvellously 
spirited introduction on a dominant pedal 
point. This is for the most part based upon 
portions of the principal themes to which it 
leads, and extends over 37 bars. The opening 
march tune is buoyant and agreeable in the 
extreme, and the section which it inaugurates 
is a monument of scholarship and ingenuity. 
But the third section is far the best of all, 
embodying as it does the quaintest and most 
fascinating contrapuntal device, together with 
a melodiousness not by any means habitually 
encountered in modern works, The proper 
use of the side drum is, in this nice piece, finely 
illustrated; the orchestration is brave and 
sonorous; the taste is remarkable, and, in a 
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word, nothing that Mr. German has ever done 
before is, in our opinion, on a par with it as 
absolute music. And that is saying a great 
deal. 

. a 

Tue remainder of the opening concert was 
chiefly devoted to orchestral selections from 
Schumann, Wagner, and Scharwenka, the last 
named being represented by his pianoforte 
concerto in B flat minor, in which Herr Moriz 
Rosenthal was the soloist. This gentleman 
has long since been ascertained to be one of 
the finest pianists in Europe, and the dexterity 
with which he manipulated Scharwenka’s 
difficult concerto was beyond praise. In some 
subsequent solos by Liszt (the showy pianist’s 
Deity) he was equally fluent and correct, 
though some bass passages in the Fantasia 
‘Don Juan,” by the lamented Abbé, are so 
thundering and rapid that it is impossible to 
say for certain whether the right note was 
always struck. 

+ 

In this connection we extract the following 
from our weekly contemporary St. Paul's: 
‘‘The human ear as at present constituted 
cannot readily appreciate differences of tone 
in rapid passages of extreme bass notes. The 
effect is merely one of noise, and there is a 
scientific reason for it. The auditory nerves 
cannot codify the slower vibrations of low notes 
as quickly as those of high ones. Hence a 
rapid passage in the treble is infinitely more 
agreeable than a similarly rapid one in the 
bass. The gamut of the pianoforte is, roughly, 
composed of all the notes which we can com- 
fortably appreciate; though both in the lowest 
bass and the highest treble we find that we 
are beginning to become hazy as to what is 
perfectly in tune with a given scale. This is 
because, with our ears, we can only appreciate 
to a nicety a certain range, and if anyone 
doubts this let him play the two bottom notes 
of a pianoforte, and honestly say, blindfold, 
which is the lower—or the two top semitones, 
and decide the same question. Birds, no 
doubt, and insects of course, hear sounds which 
to our ears are inaudible in the treble. And 
perhaps a megatherium or even a behemoth 
might appreciate a rapid arpeggio on the 
double bass—a thing which I have never been 
able to do myself.” 

+ 
* 

Att of which means to say that rapid 
hammering low down in the bass produces 
merely an impression of noise to the ordinary 
human ear, while the correlation of notes in 
the treble may be more readily seized owing 
to their shorter vibrations. We need not 
expand the subject further, except to add that 
pianists may be remarked to be very careful 





when playing runs in the treble, whereas they 
becometerribly soulful, and recklessly fortis 
when tackling the lower bass register. (Sp : 
the dear ¢reatures know by experienc& i 


few wrong notes will not be detected. Et pour 
cause. 
*  * 

WE have received a copy of the ‘‘ Souvenir 
of the three Wagner Cycles” which took 
place at Covent Garden in June and July of 
this year. The souvenir consists of two thin 
volumes, very artistically printed, with illustra- 
tions by Chas. Robinson and P. J. Billinghurst. 
The first volume is devoted to an extremely 
well-written vésumé of the Master's musical life, 
by Mr. Louis N. Parker. His earlier struggles 
are eloquently described, and the following 
passage is no less impressive than true. 


‘‘ THEN he (Wagner) said to himself: I the 
refugee; I the failure; I whom people come 
to see on the sly, and whose books they 
circulate under the mantle; I whose works 
have not been played in my native country 
these many days; I, who am nobody, living 
nowhere—I will now write a drama for the 
performance of which a special theatre must 
be built. I will have it built in the furthermost 
corner of the world. My drama shall last four 
nights; no living artists shall have skill to 
play therein until they have gone to school 
again, unlearnt all they now know, and learnt all 
Ican teach them. I will write my music for an 
orchestra such as does not exist. I will write 
for instruments that have not been invented. 
I will invent them. For my poem I will take 
all heaven and all earth and the waters that 
are under the earth, and I will write it ina 
new tongue. My scenery shall be unrepre- 
sentable: rainbows, fire, and the depths of 
rivers. My characters shall be gods, toads, 
heroes, and the birds of the air. All this I will 
do with my own hand, and without any man’s 
help. I will build my theatre, teach my artists, 
design my scenery, stage-manage, conduct my 
orchestra, invent my scenarios, write my 
poems, and compose my music. Moreover, | 
will create my public. To-morrow 
they shall come from England, from America, 
from the Indies, from China and Japan, stream 
in their thousands up the hill where my theatre 
stands, and fight for the privilege of entry. 
Emperors and kings shall come tedious journeys 
to sit in my house. The town where I build 
shall be unheard of one day, and the next it 
shall be the capital of a new art, and from it a 
new influence shall radiate into all the world. 
This I, Wagner, the exile, will do.” 

* * 


Ir was a large programme, but that it was 
carried out to the letter is now a matter of 
ancient history. The second volume of the 
Souvenir is devoted to the casts of the three 
cycles, and admirable photographic reproduc- 
tions of the artists, and of the conductor, 
Herr Felix Mottl. 


* 
Ez Promenade Concerts at the Queen’s 
erminated on October 15 with Mr, Robert 


iS. 
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Newman’s Benefit. The series has been most 
preéminently successful, owing to the varied 
and intelligent selection of the programmes 
generally. On the occasions of our visits there 
was no room for promenading in the so-called 
“Promenade,” and the area viewed from the 
Olympian calm of the upper circles presented 
a scene of densely packed humanity, more 
flattering to the interests of music than 
pleasurable to the units which formed the 
multitude. 
* * * 

THE experience of this season has served 
to dispel any illusion under which managers 
of Promenade Concerts might have been 
labouring. Theso-called ‘‘ popular” selection, 
the cornet solo, the ‘‘ Last Rose of Summer” 
business, are mercifully things of the past. At 
no time was the Hall so crowded as when 
Wagner was being performed, and the first, 
the more serious part of the concerts, was 
always attended by the larger audience. In 
vain was a trumpery waltz, entitled “ Love 
me,” by Mr. J. M. Coward, introduced as a 
bait for the ‘man in the street.” Results 
showed that this excellent judge came in to 
hear the good music, and went out when it 
became a question of loving Mr. J. M. Coward ! 
The opportunity for ‘‘ See Saw” and the like 
has gone by; even in the days of Mr. Gwyllym 
Crowe at Covent Garden it was a question 
whether such effusions were vociferously 
applauded by the real public or by a handful 
of rowdy individuals who were prepared to 
create a disturbance at anymoment. Now we 
know that not even Mr. J. M. Coward can 
interest a London musical audience with bosh, 
however nicely he may score it for the band, 
or however clean his singers’ dresses may be. 
We saw them on a Monday. 

ok a 

Mr. Ernest Fow.es announces a fifth 
series of British Chamber Music Concerts at 
the Queen’s Hall. The first will be held on 
Tuesday evening, November 1, 1898, and on 
Wednesday evenings, November 16, 30, and 
December 14. The following works inter alia 
will be performed for the first time :— 

Trio for piano and strings inC minor Ambhurst Webber. 
Trio for piano and strings, also in C 

minor .. +0 + os -. Ernest Walker. 
Sonata for piano and violin in E Alfred Wall. 
String quartet in E minor .. W.Y. Hurlstone. 
Sonata for piano and violin in D minor Coleridge Taylor. 
Madame Frickenhaus, Miss Gertrude Pepper- 
corn, and Mr. Ernest Fowles, will be the 
exponents of the pianoforte; oa 0 
Sutcliffe will be first violin; Mr. allace 
Sutcliffe second; Mr. Leonard Fowles will 
hold the viola ; and Messrs. Paul Ludwig and 
Arthur Williams will divide the honours of 
the violoncello. 

* * » 

“Tue Royat Star,” an adaptation by Mr. 
Francis Richardson of M. Maurice Ordonneau's 
comic opera (music by M. Justin Clerice), has 





been made the successor of the phenomenally 
attractive production ‘“‘La Poupée,” at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre. We should 
hesitate to predict for the new piece the success 
enjoyed by its forerunner. Mr. Willie Edouin, 
perhaps one of the foremost comedians of our 
time, is still present to show what can be made 
of a part which, in less capable hands, might 
become either insignificant in one direction, or 
tedious in another. Charming as was the 
music of ‘‘ La Poupée” and clever as was the 
general body of artists, we fancy that the 
whole piece centred round Mr. Willie Edouin 
as the Doll-maker. In ‘The Royal Star,” 
Mr. Edouin is once more a prominent character, 
and while he is on the stage there is no dull 
moment. But the main difference between 
“ La Poupée” and “ The Royal Star” resides 
in the fact that, whereas in the former an in- 
teresting story was coupled with engaging 
music, in the latter the story is almost as weak 
as the music. Let us not be misunderstood. 
The word “weak” is used in its strictly 
critical sense. It is not intended that the play 
is uninteresting, or that the music is conspicu- 
ously poor, but simply that both words and 
music lack distinction. Especially the music. 
ok * 


Sucu an actress as Miss Lottie Venne is 
almost sufficient by herself to provide an 
evening of refined entertainment. She and 
Mr. Edouin make up a strong combination 
apart from author, musician, scene-painter, or 
concurrent artists. At present the audiences 
are large and enthusiastic, and long may they 
continue to be so. None the less a vocalist 
like Mr. Courtice Pounds is thrown away in 
“The Royal Star,” and the superb-voiced 
Mr. Norman Salmond has (practically) nothing 
whatever to do. Among the ladies Miss Stella 
Gastelle, and Miss Ada Blanche, may be 
selected for especial praise. They ‘“ did 
nothing in particular’’ (like the House of 
Lords throughout the war in which “ Welling- 
ton thrashed Buonaparte’’) but they “ did it 
very well.” 

* * 

THosE responsible for the arrangement of the 
Crystal Palace programme of October 15 last 
were entirely without excuse. After all these 
years experience might have suggested that a 
programme of eight numbers (which included 
Beethoven's ‘‘Eroica” Symphony, two 
Concertos, a new fantasia, lengthy Wagner 
selections, and a considerable slice from a 
Cantata) was much too long. But no! As 
usual the chief attraction of the afternoon 
came at the very end of the proceedings, and 
it was not commenced until a quarter past five! 
It was a melancholy thing to see Mr. Edward 
Elgar take up his position at the conductor’s 
desk, and pause while the audience reluctantly 
filed out, unable to wait for his “‘ Caractacus ” 
which he had come down on purpose to conduct. 
To make matters worse the Dead March from 
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‘¢Saul’’ was thrown in as an “extra” in memory 
of the late Queen of Denmark. This was quite 
unnecessary, as the ‘“ Eroica"” Symphony 
which immediately followed, contains a funeral 
march of a far more impressive character, and 
the selection of this Symphony containing this 
march might easily have been ascribed to 
respect to the memory of Her late Majesty. 
M. Césare Thomson, who should have played 
the violin, telegraphed from Brussels to say 
he was indisposed, and M. Emile Sauret took 
his place. R 
* 


i 

In music by Max Bruch, Saint-Saéns, and 
Sarasate, M. Sauret surpassed himself. He 
was in wonderfully good form on this occasion, 
and he is evidently among, if not the foremost, 
of male violinists. His neatness and perfect 
phrazing, his fine bowing and glorious accuracy 
of intonation are quite uncommon. He is 
one of the few living violinists who can rival 
Madame Beatrice Langley in the matters of 
strict time and tune. Mr. C. Couldery’s 
fantasia for trumpet and organ was admirably 
played by Mr. Walter Morrow and Mr. Walter 
Hedgcock. The combination was very effective 
if the music was not startlingly novel. Miss 
Marie Berg and Mr. Andrew Black appeared 
together in the well-known duet between 
Senta and the Flying Dutchman from the first 
act of that opera, and later Mr. Black sang to 
a grandly-played orchestral accompaniment 
Wotan’s ‘* Abschied Musik” from ‘“ Die 
Walkiire.” Miss Marie Berg entered well 
into the spirit of Solvejg’s song from Grieg’s 
‘** Peer Gynt,” and sang this pretty number with 
great charm and delicacy. The ‘ Triumphal 
Procession Music” from Mr. Edward Elgar’s 
‘‘Caractacus’’ could not meet with proper 
appreciation from a jaded and_ rapidly 
diminishing audience. It proved, however, to 
be a brilliant and exciting piece, which the 
composer has arranged in its present form on 
purpose for concert use. We hope to hear it 
often again. Meanwhile, we observe once 
more, that two hours and a-half is too long a 
time to devote at a sitting to the proper enjoy- 
ment of serious and exacting music, and had 
there been, on this occasion, the same amount 
of “encores” that usually take place, the 
concert would have lasted three hours at least. 
Which is absurd. 

a 

‘‘TuHe Bevtvte or New York,” the “ musical 
ccmedy ” now being performed at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre, London, seems certain of a very 
long run. The house is crowded nightly, and 
we are not surprised at the phenomenal success 
which the piece has already achieved. From 
a musical point of view nothing flattering can 
be said about it. But we presume that even 
musicians may be unaffectedly delighted by 
charming scenery, dresses, and girls, to say 
nothing of very clever acting and conspicuously 
witty lines. The impersonation of Karl von 


joy. 


pieces was most intelligent. 





Pumpernick by Mr. J. E. Sullivan is most 
perfectly and consistently sustained, and nothing 
more quaintly amusing has recently been seen 
on the stage. All who like new jokes and 
quiet but continuous fun we recommend to 
“The Belle of New York.” Miss Phyllis 
Rankin as Fifi is not only naturally but artis- 
tically most prepossessing. The music will 
please those who are not very particular. But it 
was too reminiscent to stir the heartstrings of 
Tue Lute. At times we heard bits of Gilbert 
and Sullivan tunes, and at others snatches of 
departed joys such as ‘“‘ My Grandfather's 
Clock.” 


* * 


* 

MapaME BiaNncHE Marcuesi, who in her 
particular line stands unapproached among 
European vocalists, gave two recitals at St. 
ames’s Hall on October 20 and 27 at 3 o’clock. 
he first of these we attended with infinite 
It was pleasing in the extreme to hear a 
singer who seemed absolutely to think of her 
music as well as herself. Her selection of 
They ranged 
from Scarlatti, Purcell, Bach, and Campra 
(1660), to G. Fauré and B. Godard. In every 
item Madame Marchesi, who was in rare form, 
distinguished herself afresh, and she sang with 
such ease and fluency that in the lighter 
passages her notes sounded at times like those 
produced from a clarinet by a first-rate per- 
former. Her voice was a musical instrument, 
upon which almost alone among vocalists she 
seemed to know how to play. Those—and 


| among musicians there are many—who have 


come to positively dislike the human voice, 
need only hear Mme. Marchesi: in order to 
have their prejudices dispelled. She is the 
only vocalist to whom we ever listened who 
gave us unmixed pleasure. She brings the 
nicest and strictest interpretation to her com- 
poser’s score, and accordingly she produces a 
triple effect for herself. The vast majority of 
solo vocalists are less musical than music-hall 
artists. M. Johannes Wolff played deliciously 
some violin solos, and Mr. Henry Bird usually 
accompanied the songs. The programme was 
quite long enough, but not unduly spun out, 
and the concert was .listened to with rapt 
attention during the one hour and three- 
quarters which it lasted. 
* x 

At Highfield, Hendon, near London, Master 
Bruno Steindel (whose portrait appeared in 
Tue Lute of November 1, 1897), gave @ 
Pianoforte Recital on October 20 before the 
pupils and friends of the Misses Metcalfe’s 
School for young ladies. The juvenile virtuoso 
was much admired, and his playing appealed 
in the light of a prodigy to several of the little 


girls. This was an object lesson, indeed ! 
ee 


Tue Church of England Edition of the new 
‘“‘ Bristol Psalter, Service and Anthem Book,” 
edited by Dr. Charles W. Pearce, will be 
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published during the present month. It will 
form a musical companion to the Prayer Book, 
and will be unique in its character. In addition 
to the Psalter, newly pointed and set to varied 
ancient and modern chants, it will contain 
detached and complete Morning and Evening 
Services, Settings of Holy Communion in 
Monotone, Plainsong, and Full Harmony. The 
Occasional Offices will be set chorally, and 
many other new and interesting features will 
appear. Novello & Co., Limited, are the 
London Publishers, and Mr. W. Crofton 


Hemmons is the Bristol Publisher. 
: * 


* 

Our “ Missing Word” competitions have 
been a harmless amusement for some time 
past, but they at the same time embody 
valuable truths. Appended are some “ missing 
word ” sentences which have appeared in these 
columns from time to time, and readers will 
notice that they form sterling maxims which 
are well worth remembering : 

The practice of arranging a lengthy pro- 
gramme for a concert, and then permitting 
* Encores ” is simply preposterous ! 

It is a great pity that so many prominent 
vocalists should be content to sing the 
trivialities of thoughtless composers. 

A good song adequately sung is better than a 
bad song embellished by the finest voice on earth. 

When dealing with musical composers a 
publisher should show a considerable amount 
of tact. 

In a musician’s career nothing succeeds like 
successive successes. 

The abuse of the loud pedal in pianoforte 
playing is apt to engender the most discordant 
results. 

It is, perhaps, almost as improper to refuse 
an encore as it is to demand one. 

The really valuable qualities of a conductor 
are shown at rehearsals. 

The ordinary musical critic is {among the 
most contemptible of God’s creatures. 

Let us congratulate ourselves that, in the 
matter of egoism, musicians cannot compete 
with actors. 


ste ws 
BY nt 


* 
As extraordinary musical critics and 
musicians we take especial pride in the last 
two sentences. 


HK * 

Herr Evperuorst’s first Chamber Concert 
was on the whole a favourable sample of what 
is in store for us during the course of the 
remaining 22 that are yet to be given. The 
Steinway Hall is by its moderate size admirably 
designed for the proper hearing of chamber 
music, for which St. James’s Hall is much too 
large. The artists engaged were the “ Elder- 
horst Quartet,” composed of Herr Elderhorst 
and Herr Kornfeld (first and second violins), 
Mr. A. Hobday (viola), and Mr. W. E. 
Whitehouse (violoncello); with the addition 
of Mr. E. Tomlinson as second. viola in 





Mozart’s quintet in G minor, and Miss Fanny 
Davies as pianist in Brahms’s piano quintet in 
F minor. Mr. H. Whitney Tew was the 
vocalist, and Mr. Hopkins Ould the accom- 
panist. For each concert a nice little book of 
analytical remarks is provided, and during the 
series an even greater degree of delicacy and 
precision than that which characterised the 
opening performances may confidently be 
looked for. 
* * A 
Tue second (London) Concert of the Richter 
Autumn Series took place at Queen’s Hall 
before an overwhelming audience. Herr Ernest 
de Dohnanyi appeared as pianist for the first 
time in England and made a remarkable effect 
in Beethoven’s Concerto No. 4 in G major 
(Op. 58). Tschaikowsky’s beautiful Suite for 
orchestra No. 3 (Op. 55) was marvellously well 
played, and the remainder of the programme 
was devoted to ‘‘ Die Meistersinger ” Overture, 
and Berlioz’s interminable ‘‘ Harold en Italie.” 
It is extraordinary that musical people should 
be able to sit this “Symphony” out. For 
ourselves it always induces either intense 
irritation or—deep sleep. 
* * 


* 

A PLEASANT concert was given at the Consti- 
tutional Hall, East Dulwich, on Thursday 
evening, the 2oth inst., in aid of the Building 
Fund of St. Barnabas Parish Church. The 
artists were all students of the Royal Academy 
of Music, who without exception acquitted 
themselves with brilliant success. The three 
instrumentalists, the Misses Marjorie Hayward 
(violin), May Mukle ('cello) and Margaret 
Cooper (pianoforte) opened the concert with a 
spirited programme of a Mendelssohn Trio, 
Subsequently each contributed solos for her 
respective instrument; these were mostly 
encored. Miss Marjorie Hayward is a young 
lady of some thirteen summers, who gives 
promise of great talent, while Miss May Mukle, 
only a few years older, already plays like a 
’cellist of many years’ experience. The vocal 
talent of the Academy was most ably repre- 
sented by Miss Margaret Cooper (soprano), 
Miss Jane Spicer (contralto), Mr. Whitworth 
Mitton (tenor), and Mr. Robert Radford (bass), 
whose songs had all to be repeated in order to 
satisfy the enthusiastic audience. The pro- 
gramme included two of Mr. Garnet Fox’s 
own vocal compositions, which were well 
received, and two Recitations by Miss Margaret 
Chatwin, whose versatile histrionic talent gave 
great pleasure. Especial praise-was due and 
heartily awarded to Miss Margaret Cooper for 
her indefatigable zeal as accompanist, vocalist, 
and general manager of the arrangements. 
The audience was large and appreciative, and 
the promoters of the concert were jubilant at 
the financial success of their venture. 

* x 
- kK 

The Sunday Times asks: ‘‘ What is it that 

makes one enjoy a Richter Concert more at 
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St. James’s Hall than at Queen’s Hall?” We 
can answer him “‘ in once ’’—as the vulgar have 
it. Because, ceteris paribus, a concert is more 
enjoyable at the St. James’s than the Queen’s. 
Whatever may be said against the old place,— 
which was by the way the home of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, the Monday “ Pops,” the 
Philharmonic Concerts, and the original Ballad 
Concerts—there is no doubt but what its 
acoustic properties are better than those of the 
Queen’s Hall, and, however often we may 
have sat and ached upon its uneasy benches, 
it has not as yet been improved upon as a 
concert hall in the Metropolis. Old associa- 
tions have, of course, much to do with our 
contemporary’s preference as with our own, 
and the courtesy of well-tried officials at St. 
James’s as contrasted with that of the compara- 
tively novi homines at the Queen’s has possibly 
even more. Still the fact remains that, while 
the Queen’s is now the fashionable, because the 
larger, Hall, St. James’s is the best place for 


hearing music, whether vocal or orchestral. 
* *K 


* 

At the Queen’s Hall the officials no doubt 
do their duty. They have their consigne and 
they obey it to the letter. Accordingly, they 
will not allow one to enter the concert room 
during the progress of a movement or a song, 
and we have seen the critics of prominent 
daily newspapers waiting like Peris without 
Paradise until a hard man was good enough 
to grant them admission. Now we take leave 
to think that the Queen’s Hall officials are over- 
zealous or under-experienced, or both. We 
do not advocate a flood of late arrivals being 
turned into the Hall during the course of a 
piece. 
musical critic who has probably escaped from 
the Opera, or a reception in order to hear a 
certain item, might be allowed to stand inside 
the doors, the opening and shutting of which 
could not prove very disturbing to the 
audience unless the attendant were exception- 


ally clumsy. 
* x 


* 

We have never in our long and misspent 
career been required to wait outside the 
concert room at St. James’s. Why? Because 
the officials knew that one was there on 
business, and not with the idea of creating a 


disturbance or annoying other people. And 
considering that, during the season at any rate, 
many musical and other attractions are running 
concurrently with those of the Queen’s Hall ; 
considering also that often one has come to 
hear only one piece on the programme, it 
seems hard that one’s best intentions should be 
frustrated by the action of a deserving, but 
indiscriminating gentleman whose mission is, 
apparently, to hear no concert himself and to 
allow no one else to do so. 
a x 
M. Paperewski will play at the Crystal 
Palace Concerts in December, and he will 


But we do say that a recognised 





subsequently visit the North of England in a 
limited tour. In January he is due in Russia, 
where he has arranged thirty-one recitals at 
various centres. His opera is now completed, 
and it only remains to fix a date for its produc- 


tion at Dresden. 


* * 
ok 


At the close of last month Madame Patti 
sang with enormous success at Newcastle, 
Bradford,- Liverpool, Sheffield, Manchester, 
and Nottingham. She returned from the last- 
named town direct to her fastness of Craig- 
y-Nos, where she will enjoy a_ well-earned 


rest. 


* * 
* 


MapaME BriancnHe Marcues! made her first 
appearance at the Crystal Palace on October22. 
How absurd it seems that, while countless 
nonentities have figured there as vocalists, this 
should have been the début at Sydenham of 
Madame Blanche Marchesi! At the same 
concert a single novelty was introduced in the 
shape of “ Pageant March,” by Dr. Charles 
Maclean. But with characteristic disregard for 
the convenience of those who came miles to hear 
it, this item was placed last on the programme, 
and on this occasion our engagements did not 
admit of our judging it first hand. From 
several sources we learn that musical critics 
were not altogether pleased with this piece, 
but we should as soon dream of adopting their 
opinion with regard to it as with regard to 
wine or tobacco! Wecan only hope to have 
an early opportunity of hearing it for ourselves, 
in‘ which case we shall not be backward in 
coming forward—as the vulgar have it. 


* 


In the meantime, he or those responsible for 
the arrangement of the Crystal Programmes 
has or have our heartfelt sympathy for the 
manner in which he or they consistently 
contrive to minimise the concerts’ attractions. 

a. 
ok 

On Thursday afternoon, October 27, Wolodia 
Roujitzky, aged eight years, gave a farewell 
pianoforte recital, assisted-by Miss Kathleen 
Purcell (harpist), at the Salle Erard, 18, Great 
Marlborough Street, London. The young 
pianist played a selection of charming pieces 
which included excerpts from the music of 
Bach, Bargiel, Grieg, Tschaikowski, Chopin, 
Godard, and Mendelssohn. So far as his 
individual efforts were concerned the pro- 
gramme was deserving of all praise. But the 
introduction of Mr. John Thomas's “ Reverie” 
for Harp, by Miss Kathleen Purcell, was 
by no means an unmixed boon. Mr. Thomas 
(Harpist to the Queen) is doubtless a talented 
executant, though we may be excused if we do 
not exactly worship his compositions. But 
her choice was limited, nobody writes for the . 
harp, now-a-days, except as an adjunct to 
orchestra. 
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VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON. 


Tue Directors of the Victoria College Cor- 
poration, Limited, have secured new premises 
at 42, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W., for 
the Victoria College of Music, where it is 
intended to carry out the original objects of the 
College, particularly with regard to educational 
work. The Governing Council will.consist of 
Drs. Lewis, Prior, and Bentley. Provision 
will be made for tuition in all musical subjects 
by first class professors, at fees ranging from 
one to three guineas per term. Special in- 
struction will also be provided on moderate 
terms for students desirous of preparation for 
degrees in music. The arts section will be 
under the conduct of Mr. J. Charleston, B.A., 
assisted by Mr. W. A. Watts, M.A. 

The Inaugural Address by the Principal will 
be given on November 10, 1898, at 3 p.m. At 
this meeting Dr. Lewis will be supported by 
the Governing Council and members of the 
Corporation, and Local Secretaries are invited 
to be present. 

The management trust that all interested in 
the development of the educational side of the 
Institution will give their support to the under- 
taking by recommending it to their friends. 

The College (which is lighted by electricity) 
is easy of access from all parts of the City and 
suburbs. All communications to be addressed 
as usual to the central office, 11, Burleigh 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





MORALS FOR MUSICIANS. 





No. 21. SomMETHING LIKE BusINEss. 

A successFuL Composer of popular songs 
presented himself one day at his Publisher’s 
place of business. 

“T have,” said the Composer, ‘‘ a new song 
for your acceptance ; I think it will exactly suit 
Miss A, Flatte, who has indeed undertaken to 
sing it wherever she may be engaged. Would 
you like to hear it ?” 

“ Certainly not,” said the Publisher, politely ; 
and he added: ‘‘ Whether Miss Flatte sing it 
or no is a matter to meof the utmost indifference. 
I shall publish in 3 keys as usual, and’”’— 
here he bowed politely—“ I presume you will be 
satisfied with your usual ‘royalty’? By the 
way,’’ continued the Great and Good man, “‘itis 
almost luncheon time! Have you lunched?” 

The Composer had not, but he did, and not 
at his own expense. 

Within a fortnight the song was ready, and 
having been advised of the fact by letter, the 
Composer repaired once more to his Publisher, 
who observed : 

‘“T have printed one thousand copies to start 
with ; will you like to stamp them here, or 
shall I send them to your house ? ” 

‘‘ Perhaps,” the Composer began, “ you had 
best send them to my house. But stay!” 





he cried, as one of his rare inspirations seized 
him, ‘“ Why should I[ or my Secretary stamp 
them at all?” 

“It is the custom,” said the Publisher 
blandly, as he shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘And supposing it to be the custom,” urged 
the Composer, “‘ what is the sense of it ?”’ 

‘“* Merely this,” replied the Publisher, “ that I 
can only sell such copies as have been stamped 
by you, and were I to sell unstamped copies you 
might proceed against me if you found it out.” 

“If I found it out!” repeated the Composer 
thoughtfully, and his brow was clouded for the 
moment. But almost immediately he resumed 
his natural gaiety, and, grasping his Publisher 
by the hand, delivered himself as follows: 

‘** Tt comes to this, then, if you want to cheat 
me you can. I do not for an instant suppose 
that such is your desire, but supposing it were, 
you could doit. If (and this is purely for the 
sake of argument, and not by any means 
intended to reflect on publishers), a single 
unstamped copy of my song were to be brought 
to my notice as having been purchased, say, at 
Norwich, I should probably come to you and 
protest. You would doubtless handsomely 
compensate me for any loss I might have 
sustained in Norwich, and regret the error 
that had been made in regard to that 
town. But supposing that a similar error 
had been made all over England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and that such fact was never 
brought to my notice, how am I to take 
proceedings against you? In the first place, 
you will admit that, unless he employed 
detectives, it is very unlikely that a Composer 
should ever encounter a copy of one of his own 
works except as sent to him direct from his 
Publisher. Then you may say that I have 
always the privilege of looking at your books 
to see how many copies have been printed. 
To which I reply that one who could wittingly 
send unstamped copies of ‘ royalty’ works into 
the Provinces would be perfectly capable of 
falsifying his books. But I know you would not 
cheat me if you could, and so why should I give 
myself or my Secretary unnecessary labour? As 
you say, I can always inspect your books, and 
perhaps you will now inspect my lunch!” 

To the last proposition the Publisher cordially 
agreed, and the host and guest were taking 
coffee as we went to press. 


Mora. 
This fable shows the absurdity of signing or 
stamping “ royalty ’’ music. 





GUILD OF CHURCH MUSICIANS. 





RE-ORGANIZATION FUND. 


r ae * 
Previously acknowledged ... 33 3 10 
C. H. Fordham, F.G.C.M. ... 
W. T. Sheers, F.G.C.M. (2nd 

contribution) ... eee os 8 § 0 
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£50 is required, and the Warden would feel 
grateful to Members who have not yet sub- 
scribed, or others interested in the welfare of 
the G.C.M., if they would kindly send their 
donations as early as possible. 

Tue ‘ Lute.” 
New Annual Subscribers. 
Miss Rosa Braisher, L. Mus. 
James Chaplyn Denny. 


Gui_p TEacHING DEPARTMENT. 

(1.) Clerical Course :—Comprising instruc- 
tion in Intoning Cathedral Service or High 
Celebration, Voice Production. 

(2.) Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon and 
Fugue, &c. 

(3.) Organ and Pianoforte Playing, Solo 
Singing. 

Candidates may be prepared for the Guild 
Diplomas and University Degrees in Music. 

Professors :—Dr. J. H. Lewis. 
Dr. George Prior. 
Dr. J. M. Bentley. 

Fees.— From Two to Three Guineas a Term. 

For further particulars apply to Dr. Lewis, 
‘«‘ Silvermead,’’ Twickenham, S.W. 


LECTURES. 

November 10, 3 p.m. Subject: ‘ The 
Organists of Westminster,” by Dr. Bentley. 
At 3.30 p.m., on the same day: “ A Few Notes 
on Italian Church Music,” by Dr. Prior. 
Admission free to Members and their friends. 
An early application for tickets should be made. 


ANNUAL FESTIVAL SERVICE. 

At a meeting of the Church Guilds’ Union 
on September 22, Major G. E. Wyndham 
Malet in the chair, Dr. J. H. Lewis (Member 
of the Council), representing the Guild of 
Church Musicians, accepted on behalf of this 
body, an invitation to join the C.G.U. in their 
annual festival service to be held at Southwark 
Cathedral, on Thursday, November 17. The 
Cathedral is close to London Bridge Railway 
Station. The preacher will be the Rev. Canon 
Newbolt, M.A. Will members desirous of 
attending kindly communicate with the Warden 
at once. 


ANNUAL BANQUET AND CONFERENCE. 

Arrangements have been made for holding 
the Annual Banquet in London, on Monday, 
January 16, 1899. The Council are most 
anxious that there should be a large represen- 
tation of Members, Associates and Fellows, on 
this occasion. Seats can be reserved at once, 
5s. each. A first-class musical programme has 
been arranged. 


EXAMINATION ARRANGEMENTS FOR DIPLOMAS 
A.G.C.M. anp F.G.C.M. 
December 1, 1898.—Birmingham. 
December 5, 1898.—Liverpool. 


unusually large crop of answers. 





December 7, 1898, to January, 1899.—~ 
Conference, London. J . 7 

December 19 and 20, 1898.— Manchester, 

In case of failure, Candidates may sit again 
on payment of half-fee, when they will be 
examined only in those subjects in which they 
were found below the standard. 

Law V. That Graduates in Music presenting 
themselves for the Guild Diplomas, be exempted 
from those subjects in which they have already 
shown proficiency. 

The ‘* Mendelssohn” prize of the value of 
two guineas is awarded at these examinations 
to the Candidate obtaining the highest number 
of marks in the Organists’ Section, and the 
‘‘ Berthold Tours” prize of the value of two 
guineas to the Candidate obtaining the highest 
marks in the choirmasters’ section. 


Past ExaMINaTION Papers. 

The new Calendar contains a complete set 
of examination papers, including the organ- 
playing tests. Price 1s. 2d., from the Warden, 
Dr. Lewis, ‘‘ Silvermead,” Twickenham, S.W. 


THE LUTE “MISSING WORD” 
COMPETITION. 








To the October puzzle we have received an 
Many of 
them would almost have fitted. The second 
sentence, ‘Talent is minimised without it” 
was expressly inserted as a finger-post towards 
the required word. But we do not admit 
that talent is minimised by the absence of 
‘‘ Perseverance,” ‘‘ Accuracy,” ‘‘ Industry,” 
‘‘ Enthusiasm,” ‘‘ Health,’’ ‘‘ Thoroughness,” 
‘‘ Punctuality,” “ Tact,” ‘‘ Influence,” ‘* Popu- 
larity,” or many other things which contributors 
sent up. All these might have answered the 
purpose if there had not been the second 
sentence tocomply with. But there was; and 
only one solver has found the ‘ missing 
word,” i.¢., ‘ groundwork,” which has been 
supplied by 
Mrs. Laura Brown, 
55, Temperley Road, 
Balham, S.W., 

to whom a Postal Order for ros. has been 
despatched. The sentence should read : 


Nothing is so important as groundwork in a 
musician’s caveery. Talent 1s minimised without it. 


In the above the word not in italics is the 
missing word. 

The Coupon for the November Competition 
will be found on the cover. 

Any man, woman or child may send in as 
many answers as he, she, or it please, but each 
attempt must be made on the current Coupon, 
which must be filled in with the full name and 

ddvess of the sender. Answers must reach 
office, 44, Great Marlborough Street, on of 
e the 21st of November. 
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"LU TE’. Ne 191. Also published separately. Pricé 3¢ 
To EBENEZER PROUT Eso.,Mus.D.,B.A. 


“WHILE ALL THINGS WERE IN QUIET SILENCE . 


Christmas Anthem. 
Wisdom XVIII, 14.15. ; <> CUTHBERT HARRIS, 
St Luke II. 10,11, 14. Mus. BAc., F.R.C.0. 


LONDON: 
PATEY & WILLIS, 44, GF MARLBOROUGH Sr, W. 


Andante pastorale. 
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PRICE 27 
DEDICATED TO THE “ANGELUS” GLEE SINGERS. 


“THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME” | 
(Part Song) anmaneinn 


FOR 4 MALE VOICES 
LONDON : PATEY & WILLIS 44,G1? MARLBOROUGH ST, w. ay TURLE LEE 
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It is essential that the Harmony parts be kept very subdued. 
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